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speech, general approval was shewn at the strong
line he had taken about the national expenditure;
but Mr. Balfour observed that he had a difficult task
before him if reduction of expenditure was not to
mean diminution of national strength, " in view
of all the schemes (I will not call them dreams) of
social reform on wiiich Honourable Members had been
returned to this House." " The House/' said Mr.
Cowan, " had committed itself among other things
to the principles of old age pensions, of the supplying
of free meals to school children, of a large increase
in the cost of education and the payment of those
Members of Parliament who were not in receipt of
a salary as Members of the Government. These
schemes all required money, and it was impossible
that they could be carried through concurrently with
a large decrease in expenditure/'

The fact remained, however, that the budgets of
these two years, 1905 and 1906, which immediately
preceded and followed a general election fought
largely on the question of economy, were the first
for a long series of years which attempted to stem
the tide of expenditure and indebtedness. The omens
for a long continuance of this wholesome reaction
were however none too favourable; and it was already
clear that increase of expenditure had no terrors for
the newly elected Members to whom many new
resources seemed open in the nationalization of the
railways and even of banking, in the taxation of knd
values and in the increased taxation of the liquor
trade, should the need for any additional revenue
arise.

There was already, therefore, every prospect of